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THE SPIRIT THAT WINS! 


II Kings ii, 9o—“Let a double portion of thy spirit be upon me.” 


HESE were the words of Elisha as he saw his master 

Elijah depart. They were a prayer; a prayer not that 

the new prophet may continue the methods of the old 

prophet, but that the new prophet may be richly imbued 

with the spirit—the spirit of earnestness—that has charac- 
terized his predecessor. 

My theme is ‘““The Spirit That Wins.” 

In every man there is what we call his “‘spirit.”” It is as 
different from the mind as it is from the body. Two men 
may have equally acute minds, similarly trained, and still 
each may exert an entirely different influence and be an en- 
tirely different personality from the other according to his 
spirit; one man’s spirit may be hopeful, another’s despond- 
ent; one’s spirit constructive, another’s destructive. 

Spirit, too, is entirely different from a code of morals. 
Two men in business may have equally positive views of 
honesty, may have the same ethical perceptions and stand- 
ards, and still they may be antipodes in the atmosphere they 
carry into trade and in the impression they make on trades- 
men. One man may drive the customer from him, while the 
other draws the customer to him. 

Spirit is the intangible something that flows in and around 
all mental processes, all moral ethics, and gives them a 
flavor and perfume. 


1 Baccalaureate sermon of the third commencement exercises of the Rice 
Institute, preached by James G. K. McClure, President of McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago, Illinois, in the academic court at 9:30 o’clock 
Sunday morning, June 9, 1918. 
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It is really the determinative factor of character; it is the 
spirit of our thoughts rather than the thoughts themselves 
which makes us what we really are in the sight of God, and 
what we seem to be in the sight of our fellows. The matter 
of spirit is, therefore, of supreme significance to ourselves 
and to the world. What our spirit is shapes our procedure 
and decides our destiny. 

A man’s spirit has much to do with his acceptability to his 
comrades, with his power of codperation, with his winsome- 
ness. Other things being equal, in any association of men, it 
is the spirit, the spirit of fellowship and helpfulness that de- 
cides a man’s standing and effectiveness. 

Spirit, too, is a contagion. Nothing is more suggestive 
than the experience of Henry M. Stanley when he was sent 
into Africa to search for Livingstone. Having found him, 
he tarried with him day after day in close contact, not re- 
ceiving a single word of instruction, but constantly being 
under the influence of Livingstone’s spirit. In due time the 
man that had gone to Africa without concern for personal 
religion became, simply through Livingstone’s spirit, a dis- 
ciple of Livingstone’s Christ. 

What is true of spirit in an individual is equally true of 
spirit in an institution. Every institution has its distinctive 
spirit. There may be two homes equally well constructed, 
with all outside surroundings and inside appurtenances quite 
alike; but we go into one and we immediately feel the spirit 
of calm; we go into the other and we as speedily feel the 
spirit of turmoil. There may be two great church organi- 
zations, holding, as they claim, the same creedal faith and the 
same general principles of polity, both aiming for the same 
ends; and yet the spirit of one church gives encouragement 
to thought, and the spirit of the other represses thought. So 
in a college or in an institute there comes to be in due time 
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The Spirit That Wins 129 
what we call “the spirit of the institute.’ Every student 
breathing it realizes that he has something different within 
him than exists in any other educational institution, perhaps 
in its love of truth, or perhaps in its fear to follow the lead- 
ings of truth. 

What is true of other institutions is true also of a nation. 
Two nations may speak the same language, may use the 
same codes of law, domestic and foreign, may look to the 
same literary leaders for inspiration, and still the two na- 
tions may be thousands of miles apart in the distinctive spirit 
that molds and determines their life. 

What is “The Spirit That Wins”? By winning I do not 
mean succeeding in any mere meteoric way. There is no 
implied thought of the powder flashing in the pan, bright for 
the moment, and then dark; but by winning I mean succeed- 
ing in some permanent manner that is worthy and noble, so 
that valuable results abide, and the results are of such a 
character that we can point to them with approval and feel 
that within them is the potentiality of eternity. 

In the case of the individual there are four elements abso- 
lutely essential to this spirit that wins. The first is Genu- 
ineness. I speak of genuineness as a spirit. Back of our 
efforts of kindness, our professions of interest, our expres- 
sions of sympathy, there is something necessary to make 
them acceptable to others and profitable to ourselves, and 
that is the spirit of genuineness. Wherever there is an in- 
dividual who in any of his relations to his fellows fails to be 
true to himself and true to them, there is a man who fails at 
the threshold of power. Whatever the origin of the word 
“sincere,” whether it means “‘without wax,” or ‘‘seen in the 
sunlight,” this is certain, that in due time every one is known 
as sincere or not; face, manner, look, discover us. Here lies 
the distinction between the perfunctory and the genuine. 
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The child learns to distinguish between the service perfunc- 


torily rendered by the hireling and the service rendered by — 


the mother. In this life of ours, when there are the bright 
eyes of childhood and the bright eyes of students, they see 
immediately into the inner spirit of all our conduct, and if 
they find that back of words and deeds there is the hypocriti- 
cal, there is the mere appeal to the galleries, there is the 
impulse of jingoism, doubt immediately fills the minds of 
these onlookers and they discount what we say and do. 

The heart is not always to be worn on the sleeve, though 
I am convinced it should be so worn much oftener than it is 
if we are to comfort the sorrowful and if we are to give en- 
couragement and cheer to the young. But when the heart is 
worn upon the sleeve, it must be the true heart. No one 
unless he is sincere in spirit can understand others. If he is 
deceitful himself, he will be full of distrust, and his judg- 
ment with reference to the promises and procedures of 
others will necessarily be false. This does not mean that we 
are always to tell everything that is passing within our hearts 
and minds; but when we do make expression, either in times 
of grief or in times of joy, we are under necessity of expres- 
ing the truth, for the fundamental element of character is 
truth, and only as truth pervades the individual can the indi- 
vidual be loyal to himself and loyal to the world. 

The second element of “The Spirit That Wins” is Fair- 
ness. Lately the man who was formerly in charge of the 
Krupp Works in Germany, where Germany’s great cannon 
and other munitions have been made during quite a series of 
years, gave to the world a statement with reference to a 
scene in the palace of the Emperor at Berlin—a scene that 
almost immediately followed the outbreak of the present 
war. The leading people of Germany had been invited by 
the’Kaiser to accept his hospitality. Such an invitation is not 
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The Spirit That Wins 129 
merely a request; it virtually is a command. When a person 
has accepted such a command, it is almost impossible for 
him to do otherwise than as his host may ask. At the con- 
clusion of the meal, the Emperor arose and said, ‘‘Gentle- 
men, advance and as we grasp hands promise me that you 
will stand with me to the last breath.” Such a request, in 
my judgment, was not fair; it was taking wrong advantage 
of a predicament. Fairness means that in any individual 
case all the facts of the person, his temperament and his sur- 
roundings, are brought into kindly consideration and are 
treated decorously. Fairness, indeed, is to call a thing black 
when it is black, and to state that a procedure is evil when it 
is evil. In fairness there should be no overlooking the fact 
of righteousness or unrighteousness. But fairness as a spirit 
means also that every element that enters into the situation 
receives its due heed. A young woman was singing in the 
quartette of a church in New York City when her voice 
trembled. The chairman of the musical committee of the 
church came forward at the close of the services to tell her 
that her singing was no longer desired because her voice had 
trembled. What were the facts? That morning the woman, 
a widow, had left her only child, a boy, in Brooklyn, upon a 
dying bed. She had come to the church to fulfil her engage- 
ment, irrespective of the fact that her boy was dying, because 
she intended to be faithful to duty; no word could be sent 
whereby some one could be secured in her place. No won- 
der, as she sang with her heart full of the thought of her 
dying boy, her voice trembled. Fairness in estimating every 
case takes all qualifying facts, all perplexities, all prejudices, 
all doubts, all burdens into consideration. Fairness as a 
spirit is always open to light, continues receptive to truth, 
never closes its judgment until it has ascertained with com- 
prehensive vision everything that bears upon the situation. 
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It has no element of browbeating in it. It is ‘‘just” in the 
sense that it “gives to every man and every thing its due.” 


The third element of ‘The Spirit That Wins” is Mag- : 


nanimity. Magnanimity ts that great-heartedness which 
causes a man to look on the world without jealousy and 
without envy, and makes him willing to surrender his own 
profit that another may have advantage. It was magnanim- 
ity that caused Abraham, the father of our faith, to treat his 
nephew Lot, so much younger than himself, with generosity 
when the strife arose between the herdsmen.of the uncle and 
nephew as to the occupancy of land. Abraham, in the gran- 
deur of his nature, said, ‘You take what land you please, 
and I will take the rest.”’ 

Lately in Chicago a game of golf was being played. As 
two professors in an educational institution were pursuing 
the course, they came upon a man cutting sod, who inquired 
the hour of the day. Consulting their watches, they an- 
swered that it was fifteen minutes past five. The man’s day 
had expired at five. As soon as he ascertained that by an 
error of calculation on his part he had spent fifteen minutes 
in over-work on his part he began to indulge in expressions 
of lament, and began to wonder how he ever could make up 
for those lost fifteen minutes. When the professors heard 
these expressions, their judgment was that the man would 
be a cutter of sod, and no more, all the days of his life. 

But Mr. Edison tells us of some young students who were 
employed in his factory-works in New Jersey. When the 
hour for closing the factory came, three of these students, 
who had started a task, had assembled all their materials, 
and had reached a place where there was a little more work 
to be done in order to complete their task, stayed over their 
work until it was complete. The bell for noon rang; all 
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The Spirit That Wins 131 
others went; they remained. Edison said, “Those three 
men will advance more and more in their development.” 

We often say that there are flowers that are “born to 
blush unseen and waste their sweetness on the desert air”; 
but the statement is not wholly true. The very superabun- 
dance of the flowers, as we pass them on the prairie, or even 
as we do not see them at all, is an expression to us of the 
wonderful magnanimity of God. In more senses than one 
God causeth our cup to “overflow.” His munificence is a 
constant appeal to us likewise to be munificent. God's heart 
is never niggardly, nor should our heart be other than super- 
abounding in goodness. When it is in our purpose to render 
to this world “good measure, pressed down, and running 
over,’ there is something in us that in itself is sweet: and as 
that sweetness imparts itself to our spirit, it gives us power 
to go into life, securing victory in ourselves and victory in 
others. 

The fourth element in this “Spirit That Wins” is the ele- 
ment of Burden-bearing. If you go to Naples, Italy, you 
will find men carrying upon their heads great baskets of 
grapes. Notice them. The burden causes them to stand 
erect, the shoulders are thrown back, they watch their step. 
It is burden-bearing that brings a man to his development, 
to his steadiness, and to his joy. 

Some years ago I was on my way to Richmond, Virginia, 
and along the line of the Pennsylvania Railroad the train 
stopped at a cross-roads station. As I looked out of the 
window I saw a laboring man (the day was drawing toward 
evening) pushing his heavy wheelbarrow up a hill toward 
his home. His brow was furrowed, his form bent. He 
looked like a worried man. As I was watching I saw his 
two little children, clad in their cleanest and brightest 
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clothes, come around the corner of the hill, burst upon him 
with gladness in their-eyes, and jump into the barrow. Im- 
mediately the man straightened himself up with a new elas- 
ticity and a new strength. His burden was his refreshment 
and his joy. 

Yes, it is only when in life the superman becomes the sub- 
man, getting under life’s burden in spirit, and later in deed, 
that he preserves his strength, secures his equipoise and de- 
velops progressive power. It is very noticeable that the 
heroes of our hearts, continuing as such year after year, are 
always life’s burden-bearers. In due time every Napoleon 
must give way to a Pasteur. Admiration for the self-cen- 
tred spirit fades, but admiration for the spirit of the bur- 
den-bearer ever increases. 

Side by side with these four elements of ‘The Spirit That 
Wins,” there must be indeed determination, courage, and 
the purpose of growth, so that when any of us has made ef- 
forts to entertain within him this spirit he sees to it that a 
grim will, an unceasing bravery and a desire to grow in abil- 
ity likewise possess him. From the instant a man, thus en- 
dowed through his own self-choice, wins out, see what 
magnificent factors of power come into his very being! Such 
a man is in every respect a splendid character. All of us 
who know him are proud of him. Sooner or later every one 
who comes into contact with him does know him. Atmosphere 
is telepathic; so is spirit. We become aware, we feel, what 
is a man’s spirit. It was this spirit that has determined for 
all time the place in human regard of Washington and of 
Lincoln. Both of these men embodied every one of these 
four elements of ‘“‘The Spirit That Wins.” If you and I are 
to be worthy of more recognition, if we are to answer to our 
potentiality, this spirit must win out within ourselves, and it 
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must win out with those who, being nearest to us, see deepest 
into the secrets of our being. 


So far, I have spoken of ‘“The Spirit That Wins” with refer- 
ence to the individual. Now I speak of it with reference to 
the nation, our nation of the United States. As a nation we 
wish to win in this present war. We are determined to win. 
We believe that every virtue for which we stand-as a nation 
is a-virtue that needs perpetuation, a virtue that must be 
given opportunity to live. Our task is an immense one. 
Mankind is always in danger of relaxing from the ideal of 
an immense task. There are those who claim that if we 
should succeed in this war we would relinquish our idealism. 
They claim that if a man becomes in any sense a victor the 
element of the bully immediately takes possession of him. 
No such outcome must occur in our case. Accordingly we 
must be thoughtful not alone for the welfare of to-day; we 
must be even more thoughtful for the problems of to-mor- 
row. Think for an instant of some elements of the task that 
is now before us. We are to endeavor to bring about a con- 
dition of affairs in international relations whereby there 
shall be willingness to codperate in a system of courts seeck- 
ing continual peace. Men may call this task visionary; may 
claim that it is utterly impossible of accomplishment; but to 
students of history who have seen savage tribes emerge from 
processes of direct retaliation of injury to judicial proce- 
dures, the task seems merely in the line of past development. 
The more difficult the task, the more interesting it is. If the 
task is a good one it appeals to all the finer and nobler ele- 
ments of our being, it summons those elements to the front 
and calls upon them to be wise, and brave, and adaptive to 
circumstances and to need. The future of the world’s his- 
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tory will give to us such an opportunity for study, for self- 
denial, for understanding, and for practical codperation as 
has never been known in the history of humanity; and if we 
meet the situation aright, the generations that follow the 
present generation shall rise into larger and larger ascend- 
ancy and glory and worthiness. One great effect of the 
Napoleonic wars was to create the spirit of nationality. 
Since those wars that spirit has never died. Now has come 
this war, and out of it there must be a spirit of world-wide 
nationality. The brotherhood of all the peoples of the 
earth ought now, if we can properly meet the situation as it 
should be met, to be an assured thing. To this end our high 
idealism as a nation must be preserved in our hearts and 
lives, and must be perpetuated when excitement is past and 
the pressure of difficulty along the battle-line is gone. It is 
true that there never has been a task comparable to our task 
as it confronts the people of the United States. Our posi- 
tion is absolutely unique in the centuries and in our relation 
to other nations. 

The question now is, What is the spirit that is to win in 
us and through us as a nation? First of all, it is the spirit 
of Genuineness. The day is past for secret treaties. The 
people are everywhere to know what is being done in the 
line of agreement with other nations. We must give our 
legislators and representatives full opportunity for the pur- 
suance of quiet interviews. We must not demand informa- 
tion of them too speedily. Time is always required in 
matters of supreme moment. But when the time has passed 
and the facts have been concluded, then there must be per- 
fect openness and perfect truthfulness. 

Ah! you say, diplomacy has been of such a nature in past 
years that nobody will believe in the genuineness of di- 
plomacy. I am well aware that I am speaking of what may 
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be called “Utopia.” Every offer of peace so far made, ac- 
cording to the statement of President Wilson, seems to have 
had beneath it insincerity, the whole programme not being 
outlined, much being hidden. Even if there is delay, we 
should not do anything looking toward peace conclusions 
until everything is open and visible and can be judged. We 
must speak truth until people know that we speak truth. In 
matters of procedure it is absolutely impossible to prescribe 
methods. All that we can prescribe is spirit. Sincerity is to 
be our present, our continuous, our future spirit; and it is 
the only spirit that can possibly win, put our nation at the 
front and keep it there for all time, because truth, and truth 
alone, has in it the elements of permanency. 

Then, too, if we are to win out we must have the spirit of 
Fairness. Here is this wonderful State of Texas, wonderful 
in its resources, wonderful in its people, wonderful in its 
possibilities. It is wonderful, too, in its extent. For many 
years I have kept in my study a diagram showing the dimen- 
sions in square miles of the different parts of the world— 
France, Germany, and each and all the States of our own 
country. Put these dimensions of Texas side by side with 
the dimensions of Rhode Island, and while on the diagram 
the dimensions of Texas are as large as the width of an 
octavo page, the dimensions of Rhode Island are but a single 
line. And yet here we are in the United States, codperating 
in such a way that each State has its own two senators. This 
method of codperation has been practised and has been 
found workable. 

It is possible to give due recognition to smaller bodies; 
such bodies as Belgium, Bohemia, Serbia, must have their 
due place. The stories of their wrongs cut us to the heart. 
Young men in the institution with which I am connected have 
not heard from their homes in these lands for over two 
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years,—homes in which were their aged fathers and moth- 
ers, homes in which there were girls of fifteen, sixteen, 
eighteen. These men lie awake at night, and bring to us 
haggard faces in the morning. 

Yes, fairness means that every nation shall have its chance 
to live and shall have its chance for trade, and that out of 
this seemingly chaotic condition there shall develop an order 
of brotherly fellowship which shall enable every nation in 
its own way to make its contribution to the common welfare 
of mankind. But think for an instant of what a spirit of 
fairness is absolutely necessary in order to such a magnificent 
result, so that greatness shall have its proper consideration 
and littleness shall also have its proper consideration. I am 
well aware that this spirit is not the spirit of Odin. The 
thought of Odin is that might makes right, and that the little 
exists for the great, but the spirit of our Christ is that only 
right makes might, and that the great exists for the little. 

Then there must also be the spirit of Magnanimity. We 
have gone into this war unselfishly. There is a sense in 
which it is true that we are defending ourselves; but I will 
venture the assertion that the great proportion of Americans 
all through this period of war have had within their hearts, 
more predominatingly than themselves, the other peoples of 
the world for whom they would live, and for whom they 
would be ready to die. No, we do not mean to bring back 
anything in our hands; not a parcel of land, not a dollar of 
money. Oh, but you say, this too is Utopian, and none can 
believe in such magnanimity. But we must see to it that 
such magnanimity eventually will be believed in. It un- 
doubtedly is the spirit of our people. There is much hope- 
fulness in this fact. Only a great-hearted nation can pos- 
sibly live. Small-hearted nations are bound to die. Any 
person on the face of the earth who claims that he exists that 
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all others may pay tribute to him is, according to both the 
laws of God and of history, a fool. Any nation that looks 
upon itself as heir to the subservience of other nations is on 
its way to suicide. Pride of any kind always goes before a 
fall. A nation inspired by pride is sure to perish. Mag- 
nanimity alone ensures stability. Strange as it may seem, it 
is absolutely true that the meek inherit the earth. ‘Great 
Babylon that I have built” foreshadows Nebuchadnezzar’s 
downfall, as well as indicates his imbecility. 

The fourth element of ‘The Spirit That Wins” is the 
spirit of Burden-bearing. It is perfectly marvelous what 
changes have come in our land as we have seen our stoop- 
shouldered youth arise in their manhood, stand upright, and 
develop into splendid personality. They had been lolling 
about in the easy-chairs of clubs; they had been indolent and 
self-centred; they had given themselves to the study of the 
style of the latest fashion; they had seemed to be mere 
dawdlers. But in an instant they had gotten under the bur- 
den, the burden of the world’s redemption, and see now the 
magnificence of their appearance! 

It would be a fatal thing if once again this nation should 
revert to the ideal that physical effort and material well- 
being are the ends of existence. If we should resume our 
talk of dollars, our talk of what we call refinement, our talk 
of luxury, we should deserve to perish. Now and hereafter, 
we must think and we must talk in the spirit of burden- 
bearing. It is this spirit which makes our men strong to do 
and bear, which makes our nation superb and exalted. So 
far as the burden-bearing sentiment becomes pervasive of 
society, it renovates and rejuvenates society. If we believe, 
and live the belief, that we as a people exist to lift up the 
fallen, to serve the world’s needs, and to bring in the glory 
of the world’s welfare, whatever the burdens thus entailed 
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upon us, we shall have the spirit that will cause us as a nation 
to win out now and to win out always. 

We are determined to win. No price is too ncackia 
Money is nothing. The severance of the dear home ties is 
nothing. On into the conflict we go undeterred, our faces 
set as a flint. All sorts of calamities may intervene; all sorts 
of discouragements, too. It may seem as though we are 
driven to the last wall; but at the last wall we will stand. 
We intend to sustain our courage. We are not afraid of the 
outlook. We are perfectly aware that there are certain 
things that live, and no one can take away their life from 
them; that righteousness is one of those things; that there 
is a purpose shaping this universe, and that no man can 
obstruct that purpose other than to his own destruction. 
We know that justice is to continue, and justice is to control. 
Animated by these thoughts, we purpose to be brave, cheer- 
ful, hopeful, wherever we are, and we are determined to go 
from strength to strength in our spirit. 

There have been other nations that have lived and died. 
For their death there has always been a reason. ‘The Spirit 
That Wins” has not been dominant in them. They may 
have cherished it for a little while, but in due time they al- 
lowed it to disappear from their hearts, and accordingly 
they deserved to die. Let us not think that we are ever to 
die. We will not die as a nation if this ‘Spirit That Wins” 
is in us, and unceasingly and grandly controls. 


MEMBERS OF THE GRADUATING CLASS: 

In any year it is a matter of supreme interest when per- 
sons like yourselves reach such a service as that of this morn- 
ing—the baccalaureate service. In the name of God you 
have been addressed through the example of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Now you are to go from this religious acknowledg- 
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ment into the world, each carrying one’s individual tempera- 
ment, and each possessing one’s individual possibility of 
growth. 

In this peculiar year I remind you that all of us are to be 
peculiarly thoughtful. Momentous problems face us, one 
and all. You must help solve these problems. Wherever 
you are, you will best influence mankind by what you are in 
spirit. That spirit will shape your thinking and will shape 
your expression. 

Love this nation. Give to those who will look to you for 
guidance the ideas, the convictions, the information, that will 
enable them to grasp the significance of ‘The Spirit That 
Wins” in a nation. Enable them, if you can, to love this 
spirit and inspire them to perpetuate it. 

When I first went away to college there was sent to me 
by my mother an extract from a paper, the heading of which 
was, ‘I will come home as honorable as I left, or not at all.” 
It was a sentence from a boy’s letter to his mother, written 
as he was going out into the untried experiences of life. 
That sentence was printed in italics at the heading of para- 
graph after paragraph, each paragraph indicating the special 
temptations, difficulties, and responsibilities that the boy 
might meet. ‘I will come home as honorable as I left, or 
not at all.”” I see these words to-day; they never have faded 
from my mind or heart. They put within me the resolve 
that I would be clean, that I would try to take into my being 
this “Spirit That Wins” as to-day it has been outlined, and 
they have been an inspiration to me from manhood until 
now. 

You, too, are going out into the untried experience of life. 
I bid you pray, almost in the words that Elisha offered, the 
petition: “Let me have a double portion of “The Spirit That 


Wins.’ ”’ 
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If you have this spirit, the life of each one of you will be 
of exceeding beauty, exceeding strength, and exceeding joy; 
the life of each one of you, too, will be of exceeding stimula- 
lation and blessing to the world. Therefore, I would have 
you pledge me as you stand here, pledge me in your heart, in 
these words: ‘‘I will come back to the Rice Institute in “The 
Spirit That Wins,’ or I will not come back at all.” 

May it be that a double portion of this spirit, now and 
forever more, may abide within you! Amen. 


James G. K. McCuure. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES! 


Mr. PRESIDENT, MEMBERS OF THE CLass, 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


T is a distinct pleasure to me to come to this city where 
I the infancy of Texas was cradled and participate in these 
exercises whose meaning is the graduation of Texas sons 
and daughters from the halls of a great Texas university 
into the walks of useful professions and pursuits. It is a far 
cry from that historic time which in these precincts marked 
the beginning of the Texas Republic, to this equally historic 
time which in occasions like this marks in such measure the 
fulfilment of the dream of the large-visioned men in whose 
heroism it was founded. Between the two periods has 
rolled the stream of mighty events, those things in which the 
life of the Commonwealth has been translated, and by which 
it has been thus far advanced. We are come now to the 
season of the maturing of its powers, the time of the fruition 
of the forces that set it upon its high career and dedicated 
it to its lofty aims. All about us we see this final attainment 
of its strength—in the broad reaches of cultivated land, the 
widened currents of commerce, the increased development 
of natural resource, in the diversified teeming industry 
whose busy hum mingles with the music of the air. But 
above all, we see it in a quickened and larger interest in the 
education of the youth of the State, which throughout its 
whole extent expresses the common resolution of a great 


1 Address delivered by Nelson Phillips, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Texas, at the third commencement convocation of the Rice Institute, held 
Monday morning, June 10, 1918, at nine o’clock. 
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people that every Texas boy and girl, whatever their statior 
or circumstance, shall have the full opportunity of entering 
life disciplined and trained for its contests, seasoned for its 
struggles, with the uplifted crest of those who are prepared 
_ and ready for its issues and upon whose brow sits the prom- 
ise of success. Nothing so well bespeaks the mighty spirit of 
Texas as this. Of nothing may we as a citizenship be more 
proud. In nothing have we better kept faith with the sacri- 
‘fice of the fathers. By no nobler token may we worthily 
salute the fadeless memory of the martyrs of Goliad and the 
Alamo and the heroes of San Jacinto. 

A monument to that resolution as it filled the life of one 
great-hearted man, as it interpreted his love for the State 
and its youth, and inspired the gift of his fortune for their 
benefit, is this splendid institute. In its broad foundation, 
its general provision, the amplitude of its curriculum, the 
broad scope of its purpose and intent, it is typical of the 
State, and is one of those few things which we may truly say 
are commensurate with its future. How fitting it is that 
this historic soil which was the breeding-ground of the patri- 
otism that brought the Commonwealth into being, should be 
the abode of this splendid seat of learning, a training- 
ground for its youth, where shall be equally lighted the fires 
of exalted effort for worthy lives in which the State may 
renew itself and its free, independent, and invincible spirit 
be preserved! 

These commencement occasions always have a deep ap- 
peal for me. They signify more than we sometimes realize. 
They mark an epoch in these young lives—that time por- 
tentous with human interest and carrying within its womb 
the issues of human welfare, which denotes for young men 
and young women all over the land the surrender of the 
things of their youth, the laying aside of the character of 
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those who are merely preparing for the activities of the 
world, and their entrance, now, into its rude stream, to 
battle with its treacherous currents, to assume its stern 
duties, to become dedicated to its relentless and unending, 
and yet its noble, God-given, tasks. They go, now, into the 
great arena, into the thick of the smoke and dust of its con- 
- flict, into the moil and toil of its labors, into the stress and 
storm of its passions, into the fierce crucible of eternal 
forces,—the mighty touchstone of God for his creatures, by 
which he puts them to the test. There they will walk in the 
shadow sometimes, but if they are worthy, just as often in 
the light. ‘There they will feel the sting of defeat some- 
times, but if they are strong, just as often the elation of vic- 
tory. There they will see with unclouded eyes the weak- 
ness, the depravity, the imperfections of humankind, all the 
stark and naked wretchedness which under the wise decree 
of Providence is a necessary part of human lot; but oftener, 
if they are true, will they look upon, in all their splendid 
proportion, the charity, the kindness, and the goodness in 
humankind—tthose unconquerable virtues which redeem it, 
preserve the balance of human happiness, and make of 
human life a broad and stately highway, marked by the mile- 
stones of exalted action and reaching unto the throne of 
God. There, finally, they will fail or succeed—sink into the 
sombre silences of those who miss the goal and whom the 
world heartlessly passes by and cruelly forgets; or rise to 
the heights of memorable achievement, blessing the world 
by what they have wrought, leaving behind them the useful 
lessons of a life finely used and honorably lived, and crown- 
ing its high purposes with the enduring glories of a good 
name. 

It is reflections like these which well give a thoughtful 
man some pause as to what he may say with propriety and 
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in briefness to graduates of a university as they are about to 
go out to meet their great experience. 

I have never altogether enjoyed the office of giving ad- 
vice. Most of the addresses of this kind that I have listened 
to in my time mainly consisted of that. It was wholesome 
advice, for the quality of advice is always to be wholesome. 
At least they who give it generally think so. But while it 
was wholesome enough, like lots of things that are whole- 
some, it was somewhat tedious. It was like some diets the 
doctors prescribe—good for the patient but hard on him at 
the same time, illustrating the pith of Bacon’s remark about 
new laws—which proved how wise a man he was—when he 
said they are like apothecaries’ drugs; they remedy the dis- 
ease, but trouble the body. Too many men give advice with 
a complacency and self-satisfaction as large as Martin 
Luther’s when he said with more conceit than reverence, 
“God Almighty cannot get along without wise men.” 

One of the best things a man can do in his life is “‘to here 
and there put in the hands of the youth of his country a light 
which will burn after his own individual taper is extin- 
guished.” I do not feel that I can do that, but I would like 
to do it with you. 

I have not concerned myself for a subject upon which to 
address you. ‘There was no need that I should. Its nature 
comes unbidden. This event with its large consequence to 
these young men and women, these halls templing the wis- 
dom of the enervated names that like beacons have lighted 
the long and tortuous pathway of the world, this atmosphere 
about us which breathes the brooding care of a noble acad- 
emy for its children as they go out from its charge, all fur- 
nish inevitable theme to any man whose heart beats for his 
fellow-men and who would speak to them in the terms and 


sympathy of that brotherhood. I care not how it be phrased 
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or what name it bears. If it be a true message, it will be in 
the end simply of those influences whose power it is to touch 
the lives of men with hope, put in their hands in this tremen- 
dous hour the rod and staff of a great purpose whereby they 
may be useful to the world and truly typify the character of 
their land, give them the strength to be steadfast amid all- 
encircling gloom, and bring them at last to the foot of 
the hill with that peace which contents the final hours of 
those whose toil, whether famed or obscure, has been a bene- 
diction to mankind,—that peace which faces with calmness 
and serenity the breaking of the eternal dawn. 

To help provide, to nurture, to foster, to keep pure those 
influences in the life of the people, and hence in the life of 
the State and the Nation, is the great work of education. 
That is why the school is a place of such responsibility, the 
teacher a man of such high obligation. That is why a uni- 
versity is a seat of trust and power, why it should be always 
nothing less than a free fountain of living waters. ‘That is 
why in this time of all times, when we are having our Babel 
of ideas just as truly as the ancients had their Babel of 
tongues, it should be the undefiled altar of inviolate truth. 
That is why in this restless hour of change it should be the 
citadel for the protection, and not an enemy arsenal for the 
destruction, of those great principles upon which this Repub- 
lic was founded, which have given us liberty and constitu- 
tional government, the richest, rarest possession any people 
have owned in all time,—that priceless thing whose loss to 
this Nation would be the knell of its doom, marking in all its 
vast tragedy the failure of men to govern themselves and 
their last effort on this earth to be free. That is why it 
should be now in this time of national peril the sanctuary of 
the Americanism and the Democracy of this land, not the 
Americanism of the narrow, carping doctrinaire with his dis- 
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tempered empty dreams, his base dogmas of discontent, his 
vapid mouthings, and his futile plans for reducing all men to 
the spurious level of a commonplace mediocrity and an 
ignoble indolence; nor that of the spineless ‘conscientious 
objector,” with his valiant code of courage and his pale, 
limp, and puny sense of duty; nor that of the greedy, 
smooth, and oily profiteer, coining the suffering of a nation 
into paltry riches and like a vulture plucking at its vitals as 
it lies a Prometheus manacled upon the rock; but the Amer- 
icanism, thank God, of Washington, Franklin, and Robert 
Morris, of Light-Horse Harry Lee and Greene and Sumter, 
Marion and Paul Jones, who had just begun to fight,—the 
Americanism of those clear-eyed, clean-limbed young heroes 
who are swarming across the seas for the relief of a stricken 
world, and are now treading the fiery edge of battle for the 
honor of the Nation and the life of humanity. Not the De- 
mocracy of the selfish, shriveled Socialist, with his doctrines 
based on envy that makes his heart “‘wither at another’s joy 
and hate an excellence he cannot reach,” with his creed of 
spoliation and plunder of those who have succeeded in the 
world simply because they have succeeded, a creed of bond- 
age and slavery in its denial to men, the poor and the well- 
to-do alike, of the right to own and enjoy the just rewards 
of their toil,—the reverse of man’s God-given liberty to 
work and possess the fruits of his labors; but the Democracy 
of the sturdy American patriot, who finds a pride in his 
neighbor’s success and holds it contemptible to covet; who 
spurns the notion that he is cast in such feeble mould as to 
be a servile suppliant for governmental bounty which he 
knows can only be bestowed by taxes wrung from his fel- 
lows; who scorns a special privilege and demands only jus- 
tice that is equal and exact; who is unwilling that in this land 
any class should profit at the expense or suffer at the hands 
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of any other class, and hence refuses to recognize that there 
are any classes here save those of honest men and false men, 
good men and bad men; whose concern for his country is not 
expressed in some advantage for himself, but that its laws 
remain equal, and all men, both high and low, equal before 
them; and who asks only that he be left a freeman; free to 
work and to toil with all his strength, because God did not 
disdain to labor and gave it to man as the great field for his 
powers; free to mingle with it some play; free to be provi- 
dent and saving and bless wife and children with his thrift; 
free to live his life and think and voice worthy, unfettered 
thoughts; free to stand upon the sunlit hills of God’s uni- 
verse, with the freshness of the morning upon his brow and 
feel the surge of eager blood from a clean heart and know 
that he has a freeman’s rights and a freeman’s opportunity, 
and that while the world will mock him if he sits in the shade 
with folded hands, it is his to conquer by a freeman’s will 
and a true man’s effort. . 

Those who leave a college speak of it as their Alma 
Mater. That is now a commonplace expression. I wonder 
if we realize always what a noble term it is, what a singular 
endearment it voices,—our fostering mother. A fostering 
mother! What a fine relation is that for a great institution 
of learning to bear to all those who throughout the years 
have learned wisdom at her feet and have gone out into the 
world sustained by her strength and inspired by her lofty 
example! What a solace to have that great heart to turn 
to for guidance and comfort, as Matthew Arnold, after his 
life’s warfare against the Philistines of his day, turned with 
broken body and tired mind to Oxford and found there the 
peace of his life,—Oxford, “spreading its gardens to the 
moonlight, and whispering from its towers the last enchant- 
ments of the Middle Ages!” 
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While Oxford is upon my lips, let me remind you of the 
memorable share it has had in this war. Before the war, its 
undergraduates numbered 3200. There are now only 300, 
composed entirely of wounded soldiers, foreigners, and men 
rejected for physical disability. Of the 11,500 Oxford men 
in the English armies, 15 have been awarded the Victoria 
Cross, 314 the Distinguished Service Order, 983 the Mili- 
tary Cross, 1600 have been mentioned for gallantry in des- 
patches, and 2100 have been killed. The part Cambridge 
has played is no less notable. The universities of Texas, in- 
cluding Rice, the universities of America in every State, are 
matching this proud and tragic achievement. Let those who 
scoff at broad and liberal education stand mute and shamed 
before this heroic, this resplendent record! 

What are the things which the universities, which we as a 
people, need now chiefly to foster? Above all, I would an- 
swer, the stalwart fibre, the rugged independence, the manly 
courage, the simple habits of the Anglo-Saxon stock. If we 
maintain these, we will maintain with them Anglo-Saxon 
freedom; and with Anglo-Saxon freedom the happiness of 
this people is secure. It brought the nation into being. Only 
by it can it live. Without it, it will have and will deserve no 
better fate than to perish from the face of the earth and rest 
in the broken sepulchres of forgotten peoples who, in their 
self-conceit and the worship of false idols, threw away their 
liberties and paid the penalty of that crime with the end of 
national existence. 

No truer saying was ever spoken than that “luxury is the 
displacement of life.” Before this war we were fast becom- 
ing a luxury-loving people—not all of us, but too many of us 
for safety. With steam, our varied and vast machines, with 
the forces of electricity, we were making life too automatic; 
and in that same degree we were sapping it of its vitality and 
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robbing it of its simplicity and innate strength. Strength 
never expresses itself in finery. It scorns all idle trappings 
which are for show. Individual life will war with constant 
repression. It becomes stagnant and inert when subdued to 
a monotonous routine. It craves freedom of action, and 
that it will have, either in its higher or its lower forms. This 
is an age of machines, it is true; but let us beware of any 
effort or tendency which reduces men anywhere to that dull 
level. We have been going at too rapid a pace and living 
under too high a tension. We see that in young men quickly 
grown old and in some of our seniors enervated before their 
time. Speed is all right in its place, but I prefer not to re- 
gard life as a spasm. My observation is that they make 
more of it and get more out of it who move through it, not 
with sloth or ease, but with patience and composure, with the 
sure, even stride which bespeaks resolution, will, and steady 
industry. 

We have made life more varied, perhaps richer in some 
things and fuller in others. But have we made it any hap- 
pier or more useful than when it was freer and simpler? 
Let each man appraise it for himself. But when I think of 
the man of strength and fearlessness I want my boy to be, I 
find myself turning to the noble, rugged figure of the Ameri- 
can pioneer. And when I think of the people I would like 
for us always to be, I conceive a people of simplicity of man- 
ners, of habit, simplicity of speech and simplicity of life; a 
people “invincible alike to evil fortune and to good”; frugal, 
honest, and sincere; not unadapted nor unused to the whole- 
some pleasures of the world, but to whom its vanities do not 
appeal and whom its follies cannot corrupt. 

One of the finest pictures in all the Bible is that of Sam- 
son carrying off upon his shoulders the ponderous gates of 
the city of Gaza—overcoming by his natural strength that 
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which would imprison him. Our strength must be our re- 
liance if we are to prevail over the base and sordid things of 
this life. 

Many things have altered, and will further be shifted, 
turned, and modified in this world; but remember this, the 
theory of human conduct has never changed and never will. 
Science is a wonderful force. It has revised for us the whole 
theory of matter. But it is powerless to revise even one of 
the eternal verities by which human conduct is to be tested. 
They are immutable because they constitute the changeless 
code of right and wrong—the one stable thing of this world, 
to whose laws we are bound by a never ending obligation 
and which are to justify us or condemn us as we, ourselves, 
shall will. The supreme task of education, in whose per- 
formance it succeeds or fails, is, as a wise man once declared 
it, simply “‘to make knowledge and conduct go hand in hand, 
that wisdom and character may be the true reflections of 
each other.” 

This was impressed upon me one time in a singular way, 
for in this incident I witnessed how the knowledge which 
education imparts may be wholly vain in its influence, and 
how necessary it is, not merely that its knowledge be gained, 
but that it be effectual in its controlling power. I met a 
young student once, bright, well read, but not well informed, 
and full of spirit. In our conversation he rather eagerly 
turned to the subject of government, for the reason, I sup- 
pose, that he was full of it. Presently, he announced with 
some emphasis and no little assurance that he did not believe 
in a constitution. I knew then that his knowledge and his 
conduct were diverging. I asked him, ‘“‘Why?” He replied, 
“For the reason that it too often gets in the way. We have 
a fast growing state, in need of development; and whenever 
we start to do something worth while, we find the Constitu- 
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tion forbids it.” I answered that I was glad he had assigned 
that as his reason. At this, he expressed surprise and 
wanted to know why I had said that. I replied that it was 
because I had heard many men in my time object to the Ten 
Commandments for the same reason. Then I reminded him 
that the Constitution never gets in the way of the man who 
subscribes and lives up to it, which is the patriot’s constant 
duty, and that it was intended to get in the way of every 
other kind of man. He left me with a different—and, I 
trust, a truer—idea of the Constitution. I believe I did him 
the service which his school had not done, of bringing his 
knowledge and his thought into harmony with each other. I 
saved him, I think, from the bitter fate of starting out into 
his active life with the back of his hand to one of the im- 
perishable institutions of his country, from rebellion against 
the finest conception of the human mind,—that the sover- 
eignty of the people shall live and rule in organic law for the 
government of themselves and the protection to every man 
of those great rights which we call by the name of liberty. 

The preservation for our children of these vast ideas in 
which men have expressed their nobler selves is one of the 
fine duties of the age. It is an odd paradox, yet we are al- 
ways faced with the truth of it, that somehow those things 
which have most blessed the world are the product of con- 
flict, and in turn seem always to have to battle for their lives. 
This but expresses the strange perverseness of mankind. We 
must be tolerant with it, for it is that which for a deep pur- 
pose is mixed in us all—poor human frailty; and for it there 
is no ultimate cure but charity. But I do not believe in being 
too indulgent with it, particularly in ourselves. And as 
applied to ourselves we should always remember the Parable 
of the Bramble. You will recall that one time, when the 
trees went out to anoint a king among themselves to rule 
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over them, the useful, busy trees all refused the office, the 
Fig-tree, the Olive, and the Vine in turn declining it. It 
therefore went begging—a strange thing for an office to do 
even in that time. It was finally offered to the Bramble. 
He eagerly assumed it, and promptly declared that his policy 
would be to cut down the Cedars of Lebanon. 

My young friends, I have detained you with this desultory 
address too long. As you go into the splendid opportunities 
of life, make of yourselves, I pray you, fine centres of faith, 
high purpose, and worthy deed, radiating a usefulness by 
which you can best repay your obligation to this, your great 
fostering mother. Love good books and cherish them. If 
it be our fate that a fickle public taste has banished the plays 
of Shakespeare, do not exile him from your mind. Infuse 
into your natures the robustness, the independence, the sin- 
cerity of old Samuel Johnson, even if he was a Tory and did 
declare that the first Whig was the devil. Burke, the great- 
est Whig of his own or of any time, venerated him and loved 
him. Be not a type of that idle, aimless man of whom, as a 
wit expressed it, about all the preacher could say at his 
funeral was that he was the first man at a fire. Be not 
merely “a brilliant ineffectuality.” Be the kind Carlyle said 
Walter Scott was—the kind that, when he departed this 
earth, took a man’s life along with him. If the snows of 
winter descend upon your head, keep summer always in your 
heart. It isthe grateful season. Strive with all your might, 
even though it be with aching hands and under a burning 
sky. Work, everywhere and in every station, is noble. You 
may put your life in it with the certainty that you will realize 
the blessedness of it. I bid you each and all a high and hon- 
orable career. 


NELSON PHILLIPS. 
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THREE GIFTS TO THE RICE INSTITUTE 


I 
THE GRAHAM BAKER STUDENTSHIP 


N a letter addressed to the Trustees of the Rice Institute 
in June, 1918, Captain and Mrs. James A. Baker, of 
Houston, expressed their desire to found at the new univer- 
sity a scholarship in memory of their eldest son, the late 
Frank Graham Baker, and their readiness to place in the 
hands of the Trustees adequate funds for the permanent en- 
dowment of such scholarship. The generous gift of Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Baker, the first of its kind in the history of the 
new institution, the Trustees of the Institute have gratefully 
accepted. 

This memorial scholarship will be known as the Graham 
Baker Studentship. It will be awarded annually, and the 
holder of the scholarship will be known as the Graham 
Baker Student for the year. The studentship will be awarded 
for high standing in scholarship, and the annual stipend 
thereof will be three hundred and sixty dollars. The can- 
didates must be students of the Rice Institute, and the com- 
petition will be open both to young men and to young 
women. The award will be announced at the commence- 
ment convocation in June. 

Through the Graham Baker Studentship the campus life 
of the new institution is still further linked up with the very 
beginnings of the Rice foundation. Before there was any 
Rice campus, the young man whose name this scholarship 
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bears died while a student in school preparing for one of the 
older universities. His grandfather, James A. Baker, had 
been the Founder’s legal adviser. His father, James A. 
Baker, Jr., has been chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the Rice Institute from the date of its incorporation. The 
young man was preparing for a career in the profession of 
his fathers. Reared under the traditions of his. Kentucky 
and Texas forebears, in a Christian home whose humani- 
tarian influences have radiated through all the channels of 
the social, intellectual, and spiritual life of the city and com- 
monwealth, this young son of the South was consistently 
proving worthy of his rich heritage. In the full flush of 
health and youthful ambition he was suddenly stricken and 
cut down. The great hope! that went out with his passing 
is not to remain unfulfilled. The torch that dropped from 
his hand is to be caught up, relighted, carried in full flame, 
and passed on from generation to generation in the hands of 
the Graham Baker Students of Rice. And the imagination 
takes fire of inspiration from that flaming line of lights, far 
as eye can see, that shall keep living the memory of the lad 
long, long after the hands shall have become dust that now 
rear these structures of stone and spirit. Throughout the 
same long stretch of years, the students who strive for the 
torch, and their comrades who applaud them in the striving, 
will not only hold the donors in grateful remembrance but 
also perpetuate in college tradition the affectionate regard in 
which Captain and Mrs. Baker have always been held by 
all members of the college. 


oo 
1 The lad in his youth, 
Philip his father laid here, 
His great hope, Nicoteles. 
—From the Greek Anthology. 
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I] 
THE HOHENTHAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


IN a communication addressed to the Trustees of the Rice 
Institute in June, 1918, Mr. William M. Rice, Jr., in- 
formed the Trustees that under the last will and testament 
of the late Lionel Hohenthal, of Houston, Mr. Rice, his 
executor, had been authorized to devote the residue of the 
estate to the establishment of a permanent memorial to Mr. 
Hohenthal’s mother, father, and brother. In this letter 
Mr. Rice intimated further that he had decided to ask the 
Trustees of the Rice Institute to accept in Mr. Hohenthal’s 
name his residuary estate as an endowment for a scholarship 
fund to be known as the Hohenthal Scholarship Fund. This 
generous gift the Trustees have gratefully accepted. 

The scholarships made possible by the income of this fund 
will be known as the Hohenthal Scholarships, and the names 
of the bearers will appear in the announcements as Hohen- 
thal Scholars of the Institute. The Hohenthal Scholarships 
will be awarded on a basis of high standing in scholarship. 
They will be open to students of the Rice Institute, both 
young men and young women. The annual stipend of each 
scholarship will be two hundred dollars, and at present some 
half-dozen of them will be available. Undeveloped re- 
sources of the estate may yield sufficient income to provide 
additional scholarships in the future. 

A few years before his death Mr. Hohenthal had retired 
from a long and successful business career in Houston. Of 
gentle manners and quiet pursuits, he was greatly beloved 
of his intimates and highly esteemed by all who knew him. 
It was characteristic of the modesty and temper of his life 
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that to a lifelong friend he should have accorded the privi- 
lege of devising a fitting memorial to his nearest of kin. 
And it would seem to be singularly in keeping with the inter- 
ests of his well-ordered life that to an institution of learning 
should be entrusted the means whereby he sought to pre- 
serve in living memory, not himself, but his mother, father, 
and brother. Nor will his example of filial devotion fail of 
emulation by the Rice undergraduates, some of whom di- 
rectly, and all indirectly, are to share in the benefits of Mr. 
-Hohenthal’s benefaction to their Alma Mater. And in their 
local traditions of song and story the students and scholars 
will also pay tribute to the donor’s fine tribute to friendship, 
and celebrate another instance of his friend’s friendly inter- 
est in the college. 


III 


THE SHARP LECTURESHIP IN CIVICS AND 
PHILANTHROPY 


IN a letter addressed to the Trustees of the Rice Institute in 
June, 1918, Mrs. Estelle B. Sharp, of Houston, expressed 
her desire to place in the hands of the Trustees funds for 
the provision of a lectureship in civics and philanthropy, and 
in the same letter Mrs. Sharp intimated her willingness to 
secure under this lectureship four annual scholarships. This 
generous gift of an endowed lectureship, the first of its kind 
in the history of the new institution, and its accompanying 
scholarships, the Trustees have gratefully accepted. 

Mrs. Sharp’s donation of the Sharp Lectureship in Civics 
and Philanthropy makes possible the expansion of the uni- 
versity’s educational programme along lines of usefulness 
for which immediate provision could not otherwise have 
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been made. It is the purpose of the new department, whose 
foundations are thus being laid, to train Southern social 
workers for social welfare work in the South, and to place 
the academic training of these social workers on a graduate 
basis. The successful prosecution of this plan will be greatly 
facilitated by the scholarships which Mrs. Sharp is propos- 
ing to associate with the Sharp Lectureship. These scholar- 
ships will be open to graduates of the Rice Institute and to 
graduates of other institutions maintaining similar standards 
and requirements. ‘They will be awarded primarily for high 
standing in scholarship, but in making the award account will 
also be taken of personal qualifications for the direction 
of organized charity, relief, and settlement work in city and 
rural communities. Both young men and young women will 
be eligible to the scholarships, and at present properly quali- 
fied undergraduates may be considered among the applicants. 
The annual stipend of each scholarship will be two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

There is thus to be continued and developed at the Rice 
Institute work undertaken by the Texas School of Civics and 
Philanthropy, which was organized and incorporated a few 
years ago under Mrs. Sharp’s leadership. The good will of 
the earlier organization goes with her splendid gift to the 
Institute, and with the inauguration of the new work at Rice 
the Texas School of Civics and Philanthropy dissolves. 
Throughout its career the latter institution enjoyed cordial 
codperation on the part of members of the faculty of the 
Rice Institute: Mr. Caldwell was chairman of the board of 
trustees, Mr. Ward, a trustee, and Mr. Axson, a member of 
the advisory committee, while Messrs. Edwards, Miller, 
Tsanoff, and Watkin also gave courses of lectures: accord- 
ingly, the merging of the Texas School appears as a very 
natural stage in the development of its work, while at the 
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same time Mrs. Sharp’s further initiative in civics and phi- 
lanthropy serves to enrich, and on the side of the social 
sciences, the scientific programme of this university of liberal 


and technical learning. To all friends of the university it — 


comes as a most heartening and auspicious omen that this 
noble gentlewoman, universally known for her philanthropic 
work on which she is daily bent in quietness, confidence, and 
strength, should have singled out this new institution as a 
permanent ally in that humanitarian endeavor. And to all 
lovers of humanity it is a most cheering prospect to see that, 
much earlier than could have been anticipated, the Rice In- 
stitute, through Mrs. Sharp’s beneficent action, is about to 
realize its early hope of participating in the advancement of 
humanitarian movements in city, or State, or nation, or 
world. 
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